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AMONG the things of the past to which 
our readers are just now turning atten- 
tion, though it does not come under ‘ Vic- 
torian Customs,” nor among the ‘ Domestic 
articles fallen into disuse,’ is the strict adher- 
ence of farm and garden to the production of 
animals and plants in their proper natura] 
season. We have not so far heard much of 
admired flowers grown later than their sea- 
son; no snowdrops bloom in July, and the 
fruit trees whose blossom makes our country 
a paradise for a few weeks in April, cannot 
be compelled to postpone their blossoming 
to August or repeat it immediately after 
fruiting. But, earlier than their time, a 
thousand things appear. We have all the 
spring and summer flowers offered to us at 
Christmas ; and chrysanthemums, which once 
meant decline of summer, or even autumn, 
press up as rivals to the snap-dragons. 
And now the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture discusses, recommends if it prove 
commercially advantageous, yet another sea- 
sonal impropriety. Have we not all seen 
with a quite peculiar pleasure the appear- 
ance of young frisking lambs in the very 
early spring? Lambs surely belong to the 
time of aconites and coltsfoot, when the 
hedges as yet show signs of leaf only in the 
most favoured places, and the pastures are 
still greyish, and the days short and cold. 
They should be plump and large and com- 
paratively sedate, when the days begin to be 
warm and long, and the grass is thick and 
green. But all this is to be altered. Lambs 
are to be new-born right through the summer ; 
the sight of them frisking will soon suggest 
wild geraniums, ragged robins and haymak- 
ing; or even harvest, and Michaelmas daisies 
and cider. And all because we hardly ever 
have mutton now for dinner (‘‘ the mutton of 


| 
| 


root-fed tegs is gradually becoming less popu- 
lar’’), but elegantly feed on lamb. What- 
ever lovers of antiquity and of the beauty of 
the earth may succeed in doing for the preser- 
vation of old buildings and famous scenery, it 
is more than can be hoped for that they, the 
lovers of art and literature, shall contrive to 
preserve for us the subtle charms of associa- 
tion, or to persuade the public mind that 
differences as such — have value. People 
who want to eat lamb all the year round, 
and people who want roses all the year round, 
are not likely to forgo their pleasure for the 
sake of some peculiar significance in the rose 
as the glory of high summer, or in lambs 
as the most moving promise of the new and 
still innocent year. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, Saturday, 
March 18, 1732. 


WE hear that Mr. Jofeph Kettle, an emin- 

ent Tobacconift in Friday-{treet, has 
left two hundred Pounds to the Incurables 
at Bethlem Hofpital ; but it is not exprefs‘d 
whether to the erecting a new Pile of 
Building, or for the Endowment of that 
already built; of which all Well-wifhers 
and Charitable Perfons fhould take Notice, 
and be more particular in fpecifying the 
Application. 

It is refolved by the Commiffioners of 
Sewers, to enquire after the Caufe and 
Authors of the Taking away Bifhopfgate, 
and to erect a handfome regular Piece of 
Architecture, without Lodgings, like thofe 
of Rome or Paris, which may be an Orna- 
ment, as well as Ufe to this great City; 
Several of the Commiffioners met this Week 
in Moorfields, to give Directions as to the 
Management of the Scheme there enter'd 
upon, and were entertain’d by the Treafurer 
and Governors in Bethlem Hofpital. 


We hear that the Books and Papers 
belonging to the Charitable Corporation, 
have been difcover’d, and found conceal’d 
under a Floor in a Houfe in Broad Street, 
which will give great Light into that 
Charitable Undertaking. 


The Writ of Error relating to the Affair 
between the Bifhop of Ely and Dr. Bentley, 
is brought to the Houfe of Lords. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ARCHERY. 
““Otp — MAsTER ARCHER. 


LTHOUGH Shakespeare lived in the days 
when archery was a popular sport in 
England, and at a time not long after the 
years when the famous longbow men _ were 
the backbone of the British Army,! his 
references to bowmen, bows, and arrows, 
archery contests, and feats of shooting are 
rather disappointing. Of course there are 
many references to ‘‘ Cupid’s bow’’ and the 
like, and some use of similes and metaphors 
based upon the practice and terms of 
archery, and one metaphor is worthy of men- 
tion. In ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ I. iv, 4-5, we 
find: 

We'll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarf, 

Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath. 

If the Tartar’s bow were anything like the 
very powerful and composite bow of the 
Turks, Shakespeare was certainly at fault in 
calling it ‘‘of lath.’ However, in ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ III. ii, 101, he 
says: ‘‘ Swifter than arrow from Tartar’s 
bow ’’—a correct figuie of speech. 

He seldom, however, mentions archery in 
warfare, and does not describe hunting with 
the bow. A mistake is to be found m 
‘Richard III,’ V. iv, 339-441, where tne 
archers are represented as being on horses. 
Although the Tartars were mounted bowmen, 
the English longbow was too unwieldy 
for mounted troops. The instructions in 
“1 Henry VI,’ I. i, 116-119, are accurate for 
the archers are here dismounted and behind a 
hedge, which will stop the charging horse- 
men. He uses the language of archery fairly 
accurately, for example, in his use of 
“fork”? for head of arrow in ‘ Lear,’ I.!: 
““That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
keeper; draw me a clothier’s yard.’’ ‘ Lear,’ 
IV, vi (see note in American ed. ‘ Lear,’ 
Arden series, for reference to use of 
crow-keeper in Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus.’) 
“Enough: hold or cut bow-strings,’’ ‘ Mid- 


1 When the forces of England were mustered 
to meet the Armada, the bowmen of Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire were the 
majority in the counties’ forces. In London 
there were but eight hundred archers out of ten 
thousand men. (Elmer ‘ Archery,’ p. 60). 


summer Night’s Dream,’ I. ii; ‘ Double 
fatal yew,” ‘ Richard II,’ III ii; reference 
to arrows “slightly timb’red’’ in ‘ Ham. 
let,’ IV vii; reference in ‘ Pericles,’ I i, to 
the method of shooting. This last reference 
is perhaps more important than the 
others, for Shakespeare agrees with Ascham 
in what seems to have been a_ heated 
argument (among archers) over the method 
of aiming the arrow. 

Still, his knowledge of bows and bowmen 
seems to have been little more than what 
we might expect from any observant person 
of that century. 

The student of Shakespeare as a teller of 
feats of bowmen must forget the highly 
conventional similes and metaphors and 
also the more accurate, and still not signifi- 
cant, references to bows, arrows, and 
archers, and study two interesting accounts 
of shooting. 

The first, found in ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ IV, i, tells of a woman winning an 


| archery contest. Here we have a description 


of clout-shooting, a sport very popular with 
the upper classes of England during the 


reigns of the Tudors. 


It has been suggested that the contest 
in this play may have been part of a com- 
pliment to Elizabeth. Certainly the fact 
that a woman won the match needs some 
explanation, unless we are to suppose that 
the distance shot was a very short one. 

‘Modern Archery,’ by Arthur W. Lambert, 
Jr., pp. 24 ff. and Elmer, ‘ Archery,’ may 
be consulted for discussions of the popu- 
larity of archery, the shooting of the bow 
by Henry VIII, the coaching of Edward 
and Elizabeth by Ascham, and the prowess 
of Elizabeth, and also for a summary of 
laws and regulations concerning importa- 
tions of staves, compulsory practice by the 
yeomen, and other efforts made to revive 
the sport of archery. In the article on 
‘Archery’ in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Brita 
nica,’ 14th ed. we read that ‘‘ The old Eng- 
lish archers shot in two ways; at a small 
prick or white spot, on a butt of turf, stand- 
ing at a distance varying from 100ft. 
to a moderate, but uncertain, yardage, 
or at marks set from 150 to 300 yd. 
away, which tried the full cast of the 
bow. If, at the long range, the target were 
a white cloth stretched on a hoop, it was 
called a ‘clout.’’’ The account in Shakes 
peare is rather confusing Boyet speaks of 
letting the mark have a prick’’ in it; 
but another says: ‘‘ Indeed, a’ must shoot 
nearer, or he’]] ne’er hit the clout.’’ Prob- 
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( 
ably the clout was being shot at, and Boyet | 


ted that ‘‘ prick’’ shooting, at a | 
distance, be substituted. This 
explanation implies that Shakespeare used 
his terms with accuracy. 

There are some other interesting terms 
of archery in the play: ‘‘ Wide o’ the bow 
hand! I’ faith, your hand is out’’; “ Then 
will she get the upshoot by cleaving the pin.” 
“Upshoot ’? is still used by lovers of old | 
terms to designate the best shot in a match. 

This picture of the gentry at archery is, 
however, far less interesting than the famous 
description in ‘2 Henry IV.’ ‘‘ Old Double,” 
the hero of Justice Shallow’s account, is an 
archer of the old days, one of those legen- 
dary bowmen who could split the willow 
wand at one hundred yards. 


Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good bow; and 
dead; a’ shot a fine shoot; John o’ Gaunt loved | 
him well, and betted much money on his head. | 
Dead! a’ would have clapp’d i’ the clout at, 


twelve score; and carried you a forehand shaft | 
at fourteen and fourteen and a half that it 
would have done a man’s heart good to see. | 
(‘2 Henry IV,’ III, ii, 48-55). 


The first part of the description to be _ 
examined is the hitting of the clout at | 
“twelve score,’ or 240 yards. This feat is, | 
of course, not impossible. But it was not 
achance hit at this distance; Double seems 
to have been in the habit of doing this | 
remarkable shooting. Shallow is definite | 
about the distance and also tells of the | 
betting of John o’ Gaunt. We are quite 
justified in being sceptical of Shallow’s tale 
when we see the records of modern 
archers at clout-shooting. Thus, Lambert, 
‘Archery,’ p. 272, remarks: ‘‘ As the clout 
is seldom hit, the arrow nearest counts for | 
five points.’’ Shooting from 120 yards at. 
a 48-foot circle, with the gold, or centre, 
a circle 9 3/5 ft. in diameter; gold count- 
ing nine, next circle seven, next five, next 
three, next one; the best woman’s score was 
219. Shooting from 180 yards, a man, and 
4 national champion, shot thirty-four 
arrows into the target (not the gold neces- 
sarily) for a score of 200. Double shot from 
240 yards, and we may choose one of two 
explanations of the story of his seemingly 
miraculous shooting, reserving a third for 
future discussion. 

First, it is possible that that Shakespeare 
was making Shallow a very obvious teller 
of long tales—truly ‘‘ drawing the long- 

w” in such a manner that all English- 
men would recognise the boasting. Secondly, 


| the 


| passage, 
| shaft, in contrast to the ‘‘ underhande,’’ as 
| one used when the archer aimed directly at 


perhaps, Shakespeare was allowing Shallow 
to tell of deeds which he himself did not 
realise were impossible. The second part of 
the description is even more relevant to 
this problem than the part just discussed: 
“and carried you a forehand shaft at 
fourteen and fourteen and a half...” It 
is at once admitted that an arrow can be 
shot as far as, and farther than, Double 
sent his. In 1795, Mahmoud Effendji, sec- 
retary of the Turkish Embassy in London, 
shot a light arrow from a Turkish bow for 
the record distance of 482 yards. The 
modern record for a bow drawn in the 
usual manner was, a few years ago, more 


| than 390 yards, but as late as 1882 the 


record was only 231 yards. But the feat of 
shooting 280 or 290 yards is made relatively 
lanai or almost impossible according to 
the interpretation placed upon the words 
“forehand shaft.”’ 

The Rolfe edition of ‘2 Henry IV’ seems 


| to recognize a need for interpretation, but 


editor 
philus’: 

A kind of shaft referred to—not very clearly— 
by Ascham in his Toxophilus, as follows: 
“Agayne the bygg-brested shafte is fytte for 
him which shoteth right afore him, or else the 
brest, being weke, should never wythstande 
that strong piththy kinde of shootynge; thus the 
underhande must have a small breste, to go 
cleane awaye out of the bowe, the forehande 
must have a bigge breste, to bere the great 
myghte of the bowe ” 


merely quotes from ‘ Toxo- 


Unfortunately, he chooses a very difficult 
Ascham describes the forehand 


the target and did not elevate his arrow’s 
head.2 In speaking of the passage in 
question, the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
remarks : 

Thus Shakespeare says [passage quoted] 
“ This extreme is 290 yds., but a forehand shaft 
is one aimed no higher than can be sighted over 
the eye, which might suggest an even greater 
cast for an underhand shaft at 45 elevation.” 


Dr. Robert P. Elmer speaks in another 
place of ‘‘ forehand shaft’’ as “An arrow 
shot by aiming or sighting above the bow- 
hand.’’ He defines ‘‘ underhand shooting ”’ 
as ‘‘ Shooting with the bow held so that the 
point of aim is seen under the bow-hand. 
Used for great distances ’’ (italics mine). 


2 Ascham was an ardent champion of this 
method of aiming. See ‘ Toxophilus,’ p. 162, 
“For hauyng a mans eye alwaye on his marke, 
is the only waye to shote streght.” 
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This then is the situation: Double shot 
290 yards with a forehand shaft; i.e., he 
shot point-blank, without any elevation of 
his bow. What are we to believe? Was 
Shakespeare perfectly aware of the impos- 
sibility of the feat? If we accept this 
interpretation we make the dramatist a 
very accurate user of archery terms, one so 
conversant with archery that he could make 
Shallow tell a tale that would sound 
plausible to some people, and yet quite 
absurd to all archers. Another interpreta- 
tion is this: Shakespeare wished to have 
Shallow boast of Doub!e, but not in a 
patently absurd manner. In order to make 
the story sound well the dramatist intro- 
duced a phrase which he had _ heard— 
‘\forehand shaft ’’—but whose significance 
he had not grasped. 

A third explanation, mentioned casually 
before,is, however, possible. It is this: The 
archers of the days of Double were so strong 
and skilful and used such powerful bows 
that their feats, seemingly impossible to us, 
were well within the range of truth. Only 
one part of this proposed explanation can 
be checked, and that is the supposition that 
very strong bows were used. The ship Mary 
Rose, sunk in 1545, was raised in 1841, 
and from her were recovered two yew bow- 
staves. Duplicates were made of Pacific 
yew. These bows shot, in the hands of a 
very strong and skilled archer, a distance 
of 256 yards. It is the opinion of experts 
that if Snanish yew, the original wood, had 
been used, these bows would have weighed 
over 100 pounds’ and shot over 300 yards. 
Although we have men to-day who can use 
a bow of 100 pounds, we must admit that 
such a bow is only for a very powerful and 
expert archer. So there is some truth in 
the suspicion that the Doubles of long ago 
drew a strong bow. We cannot, however, 


tell whether the Robin Hoods and other 
archers of legend were more skilful than 
our own experts, for we have nothing as | 
evidence save ballads, casual mentions, and | 
such passages as the one which we are now 
examining. 

Probably the physicists could tell us if a | 
bow could be made that will send an arrow | 
point blank for 290 yards, and perhaps then 
we could ascertain whether there is a man 
alive who could pull this bow of Ulysses. | 


3 The “ weight ” of a bow is not the weight of 
the wood; it is the number of pounds required 
to pull the bow until the arrow is in proper 
position. 


And until that happy day we must look 
with suspicion upon the feat of Old Double, 
Furthermore, it would seem that we mus 
also seriously consider the possibility that 
Shakespeare made a slip in his use of 


terms of archery, 
C. M. Wesster, 


University of Tennessee. 


EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME _ RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY Anp 
DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 165, 182), 
XIII. 


[‘ a list of the names of the Undertaker 

in Munster 1603-6 as are now resident in 
England is: ‘‘ The heir of Edmund Spenser” 
ar). 

Exchequer records show that in 1606 
Sylvanus Spenser contested with Sir Allan 
Apsloe, Knt., and John Power of Doneraile 
the right to the lands of Carigin and Arda- 
dam (Grosart’s ‘ Spenser’) and the Calendar 
of State Papers under 1611 has this entry: 
‘“A fourth of the seigniory of Kilcolmaine 
granted to Edmund Spencer, the Kings now 
tenant, Silvanus Spencer, total 3,100 acres. 
The Undertaker has no demesnes nor dwells 
on the land. Most of the tenants are mere 
Trish.”’ 

Spenser’s sons therefore spent a portion of 
their youth in England, for we find Sir 
Richard Boyle paying £5, May 15, 1618, “to 
Peregryne Spenser in London.’’ (Lismore 
Papers). 

According to a MS. pedigree of the Nagle 
family (F. 3, 27, p. 42) in Trinity College, 
Dublin, David Nagle of Moneanymy (or 
Monanimy, a place about 2 miles distant 
from Kilcolman) died in Dublin Nov. 14, 
1637, and was buried in St. James’s Church: 
yard, Dublin. His wife was Ellen, daugh- 
ter of William Roche, of Ballyhooley, Co. 
Cork, and they had six children. The eldest 
daughter, Elinor, married Silvanus Spenser, 
and had issue Edmund and William, no men 
tion roe! made in this pedigree of the thir] 
son, Nathaniel, assigned by Betham to Sil- 
vanus, 

Silvanus Spenser seems to have attracted 
no notice from the Great Earl of Cork, which 
is somewhat remarkable, nor does Elizabeth 
Boyle mention him in any of her extant 
letters. He married a Roman Catholic lady, 
but that can hardly have been a serious bar 
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to social intercourse between relatives. The 
Great Earl himself, though a robust Protes- 
tant, loved to feast and make merry with 
his Catholic neighbours, his biographer tells 
ys. At all events, Silvanus, after he at- 
tained to manhood, made but a fitful appear- 
ance in a few unimportant Chancery law- 
suits, and he probably died in 1636, because 
o Feb. 18, 1636/7, a fee farm grant was 
made to Edmund Spenser, Esq., of the lands 
of Kilcolman. 

In the Spenser pedigree set out in the 
Patrician, vol. v, and copied with additions 
into Colonel Grove White’s ‘ Historical and 
Topographical Notes,’ vol. iii, the date of 
Silvanus Spenser’s death is given as ‘‘ before 
1638,” that year being apparently fixed by 
the grant in virtue of the Commission dated 
at Canbury, Sept. 1, 1638, to Edmond Spen- 
cer, of Kilcolman (Lodge MSS. P.R.O., 
Dublin). Kilcolman and the other lands 
of the Elizabethan grant were created 
the Manor of Kilcolman with power to the 
owner to hold Courts Leet and Baron and to 
impark 500 acres with five Warrens of Park, 
te 


etc. 

The Nagle family of Co. Cork may have 
been of the same stock as the Nangles of Co. 
Meath and Dublin, and it is of some impor- 
tance to note that Sir Robert Travers, nephew 
of the poet and first cousin of Silvanus, mar- 
ried, as his first wife, Katherine Nangle, who 
was cousin of Dame Elizabeth Ashe, wife of 
Sir Thomas Ashe of Trim, Co. Meath, a fact 
made known by the present writer (Chancery 
Bill: Travers v. Ashe, Nov. 5, 1625). Sir 
Robert was killed in the battle of Knockanuss 
in 1647, his second wife having been Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Boyle, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. From the Nagle family of 
Co, Cork descended the mother of the cele- 
brated Edmund Burke. 

The fate of Edmund, elder son of Silvanus, 
has long been obscure. He must have died 
without heirs male, because his brother Wil- 
liam succeeded to the property. A letter 
from him, dated June 25, 1639, to the Great 
Earl, gives details of a quarrel he had with 
one ‘‘ Redmond Roche, in the City of Corke, 
in the shopp of one James Meagh ”’ (Lismore 
Papers). This was probably Redmond Roche 
of Ballyhendon, the second husband of Wil- 
liam Wiseman’s widow. Edmund’s name 
appeared in the Common Pleas Outlawry 
Book (P.R.O. Dublin) 2 Q., 47, 15: Ed- 
mund Warren and Richard Rogers, mer- 
chants, sue him for £113, Oct. 29, 1639, and 
‘Richard Nagle als Nangle,” his first 
cousin, of Monaneamy (Monanimy) is party 


to the suit. Commenting on the letter quoted 
above, Dr. Grosart writes: ‘‘ This Edmund 
Spenser was not related apparently to the 
Spenser.’? He was only his grandson. 

The date and manner of this Kdmund’s 
death can be settled very precisely, because 
on Sept. 9, 1640, Henry Smithwicke, steward 
to the Great Earl, who was then at Stal- 
bridge, Dorset, wrote to him from Dublin, 
as follows: 

Mr. Edward Spencer with a faill from his 
horse, broke his neck going to Munster, the 
28th day of August, not far from the fox and 
geese and was bered in St. James’s Church 
yeard by his grandfather in Dublin. 

Dr. Grosart did not see the significance of 
this letter. Presumably he had not a Spenser 
pedigree at hand, or else the substitution of 
the name Edward for Edmund would not 
have misled him. All doubt is removed when 
it is recollected that David Nagle, Edmund’s 
maternal grandfather, was buried in St. 
James’s Churchyard, the word ‘ by’’ used 
by Henry Smithwicke being the equivalent 
of our ‘‘ beside.’’ Edmund the second, 
then, rests beside his grandfather, David 
Nagle, in Dublin. It should be noted that 
“the fox and geese ’’ was a well-known inn 
near Clondalkin, a few miles south of Dub- 


lin. 
XIV. 


The long history of Edmund’s brother, 
William, must be postponed in order that 
some account may be given of Peregrine, the 
poet’s second son. 

Betham does not name Peregrine’s wife, 
but in the Patrician, Vol. v, as well as in 
Vol. iii of Colonel Grave White’s ‘ Histori- 
cal and Topographical Notes,’ her name is 
given as Dorothy Morris or Maurice, with 
the addendum that, after Peregrine’s death, 
she married a Tynt. The true facts of Fere- 
grine’s marriage were first disclosed by the 
present writer. Every previous investigator 
had been misled by an entry—of which a 
transcript follows — in the Commonwealth 
Book, A 61 (P.R.O. Dublin) entitled ‘‘ Mal- 
low Proceedings, 1656 ’’ :— 

Dorothy Tynt als Spencer als Morres—Cause 
in hearing—Edward Snookes sworn sayeth he 
knows ye claimant, yt she lived at Renny at 
the beginning of the Rebellion, yt she kept two 
troops for a year. He heard that they lost 
their horses and she supplied them. Several 
English were relieved by her. She had all her 
goods taken from her a little before Lymerick 
was taken. 

Everyone hitherto assumed that this lady’s 
maiden name was Morris and that she mar- 
ried (1) Peregrine Spenser and (2) 
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Tynt. The names should be taken in the re- ‘slight trace there may be, but this, if it per 
verse order. Dorothy, Peregrine’s wife, was | refers to her, belongs to her life as Dorothy J nes 
a daughter of Sir Robert Tynt, obviously by | Spenser. It is, however, much too interest. B Jan 


his first wife. She married Peregrine in | ing to be omitted. R 


1623, Morres after 1642, and she was still | In November, 1907, Professor (afterwards Pa} 
alive in 1666. It is curious, however, that | Sir Israel) Gollancz read before the British last 
no mention of her is made in Sir Robert’s Academy a paper on Edmund _ Spenser, (le 


will (1646) or in the wills of her brothers. already alluded to above, of which a sum 


The evidence on which these statements are | 
/1907. He also exhibited Spenser’s own copy 
of the ‘ Faery Queen’ bearing the Greek 
| avrov 
the title-page, 


made are based is, nevertheless, indisputable. 

In a Chancery lawsuit: Peregrine Spenser 
v. Frances Marshall, May 15, 1626, the 
plaintiff expressly mentioned the marriage 


mary appeared in The Times of Nov. 2, 


= ad 
the 


se, written on 


in right-hand corner 


between himself and Dorothy Tynt, daugh- | of which are the initials D. S. and T-B pot 
ter of Sir Robert Tynt, the marriage portion | bracketed together, and at the foot of the for 
of £300, and the Marriage Articles, Feb. 23, page these words: ‘‘ mr, john borlace gave wh 
1623. In another Chancery lawsuit, Hugo- me this booke / 1630.’’ This is the book ( 
lin Spenser rv. Ellen Cahill, May 22, 1666, | which contains the sonnet in Spenser’s hand- Mi 


the plaintiff, Peregrine’s son and heir, 


alleged that his mother has one-third of his | 
, Scrap of poetry written by his hand had pre 
/ viously been found, although his writing is 


estate. On Nov. 6, 1663, Hugolin Spenser 
of Renny and Ellinor, his wife, setting forth 


their claim before the Commissioners for the | 


Settlement of Ireland, stated that ‘‘ in the 
first year of the Rebellion, Peregrine Spenser 
died.’’ (Roll of Innocents, No. XI, Skin 34, 
P.R.O., Dublin). Of the marriage of Pere- 
grine Spenser and Dorothy Tynt there was 


a son Hugolin, probably a son Peregrine and | 
a daughter Mary, and certainly a daughter | 
| Borlace (d. 1649) was Master of the Ord- 


Catherine, who may have been named after 
Peregrine’s half-sister, Mrs. Wiseman. 

What more is known of Peregrine Spenser ? 
His letter of October, 1616, to the Great 
Earl asking to be put in the way of making 
his fortune, is reproduced in the ‘ Lismore 
Papers’; three separate payments of £5 
made to him by the Earl, May 15, 1618, 
Nov. 30, 1618, March 18, 1618/19, are on 
record, Peregrine being then in England. 
In Summonister Roll, No. 39 (P.R.O. Dub- 
lin) was recorded a fine against him for non- 
attendance as a juror at the Cork Assizes, 
August, 1639. In MS. F. 2, 15 (Depositions, 
Cork, Vol. i, T.C.D.) Thomas Martin of 
Downerayle (Doneraile) mentions (March 4, 
1642) Peregrine Spenser as one of the per- 
sons ‘‘which are utterly disenabled by means 
of this Rebellion, being impoverished Pro- 
testants.’’ The date of Peregrine’s death 1s 
thus brought within very narrow limits: he 
must have died between 4 March and 23 Oct., 
1642—since he died in the first year of the 
Rebellion. None of Edmund Spenser’s chil- 
dren lived long. 

But what of Dorothy, Peregrine’s widow? 
Her subsequent history has not been traced, 
nor is the Christian name or the social 
status of her second husband known. One 


writing, addressed apparently to Elizabeth 
Boyle, a very remarkable discovery since no 


well known from official documents, a 
framed specimen of it hanging in the British 
Museum to the left as one goes towards the 
MS. room. 

One wonders whether the ‘‘ D. S.’’ above 
stands for Dorothy Spenser and whether the 
‘“ T-B”’ represented some member of the Bor- 
lace family, the head of which, Sir John 
nance in Ireland (‘ D. N. B.’). 

The history of Catherine, daughter, and 
probably eldest child, of Peregrine Spenser, 
is not devoid of interest, although it was 
given for the first time by the present writer 
in the Cork Hist. and Arch. Journal, 1922. 

From the Chancery lawsuit mentioned 
above: Hugolin Spenser v. Ellen Cahill, 


| May 22, 1666, it appeared that Hugolin’s 
| sister, Catherine, was married c. 1641 to 
| Ludovicus O’Cahill, son and heir of Daniel 


Duffe O’Cahill of Rathgobban, Co. Cork, an 
estate purchased by Daniel on a lease of 
ninety-nine) years from David, Earl of 
Barrymore (Hist, MSS. Commn. — Egmont 
MSS. Vol. ii, p. 7). Ludovicus seems to 
have died c. 1654, and his widow, the mother 
of at least one son, Daniel (Exchequer Bill: 
Daniel Cahill v. Richard, Earl of Barry- 
more, Feb. 19, 1686) married Redmond Fitz 
gerald of Gleanageare, Co. Cork. Both she 
and her second husband had died by 1686. 

Who was Daniel Duffe O’Cahill of Rath- 
gobban? Let us quote from Dorothea Town- 
shend’s ‘ Life and Letters of the Great Earl 
of Cork’: ‘‘ Donal Duffe O’Cahill was 
Queen Anne’s Harper ’’—i.e., Anne of Den- 
mark, Queen of James I.—‘‘ he was a pros 
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rous person, and did a great deal of busi- 
ness with Boyle, making money in his native 
jand as well as at Court.’ 

References to him occur in the ‘ Lismore 
Papers’: (a) March 3, 1612/13. “ And this 
last 401i. and other iijli- weh, I had of Mr. 


(Jayton was paid to Donnell, the queen's 


harper, for peers power, who is to repay 


me. 

(b) Jan. 20, 1613. ‘TI paid donnell duff 
9 Cohell her Mjestys harper in London 
: 

(c) _ Feb. 22, 1614. “I delivered peers 

wer Donnell the queens harper acquittance 
for the 801i. for the Sheryfwick of Corck 
which I paid for him.” 

(d) Jan. 25, 1615. ‘‘1I lent Donnell her 
Matys harper 3li.”’ 


1616. ‘‘ Lent D ll the | 
af) and Mr. Pierce Power.’’ D’ Alton, the 


harper other vli.”’ 
(f) May 12, 1629. ‘‘ donell duff o cahill, 


justice in the Presidential Couit of Munster, 
since Spenser was nearly related to (many) 
members of that Provincial table. Hence 
he took his suit to the Court of Chancery, 
Dublin. 

Strange to tell, on July 6, 1685, sixty- 
four years after, one David Barrett of 
Pluckanes, brought a Chancery suit against 
one Peregrine Spenser about the letting of 
a dairy farm at West Pluckanes. _ Pierce 
Power of Clonmult, who had married Hugo- 
lin Spenser’s only daughter and child, Doro- 
thy, had, with Thomas Barry, been called 
in as arbitrators. 

Windele, the Irish antiquarian, saw this 
Chancery Bill. How did he deal with it? 
He wrote (Windele MSS.): ‘‘ In 1684 David 


| Barry (sic) of Pluckanes and Hugolin 


Spenser left their dispute to Thos. Barry 


| author of ‘ King James’s Irish Army List,’ 


the harper, this day delivered Wm. Barber | 
to be paid ‘this wife by Exchandg in 


The harper may have been the owner too 


of the house in Cork city described in the | 


Survey of Houses in Cork, 1641 (1C, 8b, 85 
P.R.O., Dublin): ‘‘ Daniel O’Cahill one 
front thatch cabbin, value £8.’’ He prob- 
ably had a town, as well as a country, 
house, 

The position at Court, once held by Daniel 
Duff, did not tend to restrain his son, Ludo- 
vicus, from resort to arms in 1641 against 


the Government (Depositions, Cork, Vol. vi, | 


p. 280, T.C.D.). 

The Deposition in the same volume, p. 278, 
concerning Daniel Oge O’Cahill, probably re- 
fers to Ludovicus’ son, for we find 400 acres 
of land assigned to him in Connaught by 
decree dated March 28, 1656. (Report on 
the Ormonde MSS. Vol. ii). 


The interesting point of it all is that the | 


poet’s grand-daughter married the harper's 
won. 


XV. 


The history of Hugolin, eldest son of Pere- 
grine the first, is reserved for subsequent 
iteatment. In him the male line died out 
a branch, his only child being a daugh- 

We shall now deal with the shadowy Pere- 
gtine the second. On Oct. 11, 1621, one 
John Barrett of Pluckanes, Co, Cork, pre- 
ferred a suit in Chancery against Peregrine 
the first, who, he said, pretended some ‘tle 
to the land of Pluckanes. Barrett made 
‘complaint, too, that he was unable to get 


found in Lord Kilmallock’s regiment, a Lieu- 
tenant Peregrine Spenser respecting whom 


' he made a note: ‘‘ This Lieutenant’s name 
| was Hugoline not Peregrine.’’ He appeared 


also as witness, July 1, 1672, to the nuncu- 


| pative will of Edmund Nagle of Shanbally- 


duffe, Co. Cork. This will was endorsed as 
that of Edmund — of Monomy. (Cork 
Wills, P.R.O., Dublin). There was some 
slight doubt about the Christian name in 
this case, but the most competent authorities 
agreed that it was Peregrine. 

In a document to be quoted later, Hugo- 
lin’s age in August, 1694, is given as 
seventy. In 1689, therefore, he must have 
been sixty-five. Waindele and D’Alton were 
plainly puzzled by the appearance of a Pere- 
grine Spenser at this time, and they got rid 
of the inconvenience of having to account 
for him by assuming that he was Hugolin. 

It is scarcely possible, however, to believe 
that three errors were made about the name 
of this person, who flits, a transient phan- 
tom, across the page of history. What be- 
came of him we know not. Perchance he 
fell at the Boyne, or in Athlone, at Augh- 
rim, or in Limerick. Probably from this 
Peregrine was descended the Edmund Spen- 


| ser of whom were get one glimpse in Joseph 


Hunter’s manuscript notes :— 

In the Earl of Oxford’s Notes of Lives (Har. 
MSS. 7544) he says: “I was told by Lord 
Carteret that when he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1724, a true descendant of this Ed- 
mund Spenser who bore his name had a trial 
before Baron Hale and he knew so little of the 
English language that he was forced to have 
an interpreter.” 


This could not have been Edmund, son of 
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Nathaniel Spenser, and _ great-great-grand- 
son of the poet, because the had received an 
English education, as will appear later. 
Moreover, his age in 1724 was only thirteen, 

Mary Spenser, a possible other daughter of 
Peregrine the first, named probably after 


| 


Mary Tynte (who married Gyles Workman), | 


the sister or half-sister of Dorothy Tynte | ou 
| exercised his ministry in France, and con- 


(see the Tynte pedigree at the end) comes on 
the scene as an inmate of William Spenser's 
household. William had married a second 
time in his old age, and the home became 
an unhappy one. (Chancery Bill: Spencer 
»v. Spencer, Dec. 6, 1716). 
ter, Susanna, related that her brother, 
Nathaniel, brought herself and her “ cousin,”’ 
Mary Spenser, from her father’s house, and 
placed them with her nurse at Doneraile; 


His only daugh- | 


PETER DE LOYSELEUR, 
VILLERIUS, HUGUENOT. 


HE title-pages of the various editions of 
Beza’s New Testament, published by 
Thomas Vautvrollier, between 1574 and 1587, 
contain, in varied forms, references to Petey 
de Loyseleur, a Huguenot refugee, who had 


tinued to do so in England, possibly in con- 
nection with the church in Threadneedle 
Street, but, probably also by way of lec. 
tures to foreign merchants, for which they 
paid. 

By Loyseleur, the notes of Joachim 
Camerarius, upon the Gospels, were trans- 


| lated into Latin, and by him a preface was 
‘contributed to various editions of the Tes 


that she was induced to return home by | 


Arthur, Lord Doneraile; and that she was 
forced to leave home again. Her cousin, 
Robert Mason, a defendant in this law- 
suit, told of his offer to keep her, ‘‘ a sickly 
woman,”’ 


lin, ‘‘with her cousin,’? Mary Spenser. 
Curiously enough, this Susanna left two 
wills—the former of which, undated and un- 


in his own house, and of her re- | 


fusal, because she preferred to live in Dub- | conclusion. 


| tament. 


The small piece of autobiographical in- 


| formation that he furnishes is to be found 


'in the prefixes to Feuguereius’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
a concordance compiled from the day-books 
/of Augustine Marlorat, and finished upon 


proved, was one of the Diocese of Down | 


Wills (P.R.O., Dublin). How it came to 
cese, with which the Spensers had no known 
connexion, is unexplained, unless indeed it 
came into the possession of Sir Richard 


Mead, Lord Clanwilliam. The value of this | 


will, genealogically, is considerable, owing 
to its statement: *‘ I appoint Mary Spenser, 


late of Renny, now of Meath Street, my sole | 


Susanna herself is described in | S!mier, about the events of the preceding 


Renny was | 
y 'divines are now lecturing in London; the 


executrix.”’ 
the will as ‘of Kilcolman.” 
the home and estate of Peregrine the first. 
It was Mary Spenser’s home. The infer- 
ence is obvious. Mary must have been sister 
of Hugolin and Catherine and daughter of 
Peregrine the first. Mary had died by the 


time, Aug. 30, 1736, that Susanna made her | 


second will, in which she desires to be laid 
as near to her kinswoman (Mary) as _ pos- 
sible. 

A certain John Spenser appears once in 
company with Nathaniel, William’s son, in 
a Chancery suit June 28, 1718; but it is 
not possible to assign him a place in the 
Spenser genealogical table. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
(To be continued). 


| to compare with Villars.”’ 


had concluded his pastorate of 
be included in the documents of that dio- | 


July 31, 1574, as the editor states in his 
The work, which was recom- 
mended by a letter of Archbishop Parker, 
is dedicated to John de Ferriéres, Vidame 
of Chartres, the promoter of one of the 
marriage projects of Queen Elizabeth. 

Marlorat, less fortunate than Ferrars, 
** Roth- 
magensis,’’ which I take to be ‘ Roan, in 
Normandy,’’ by death, inflicted at the hands 
of his religious opponents. Lozelerius des- 
cribes himself as successor to his office and 
burdens; “‘muneris et aerumnarum suc 
cessor,”’ 

He was probably in England in 1574. In 
1575, William Barlow, ‘writing to Josiah 


year, then just closed, says, ‘‘ two famous 


one a Frenchman, the other, a Spaniard. 
The Frenchman’s name is Villars, the 
Spaniard’s is Corranus, learned and elo 
quent, but some worthy men entertain great 
doubts whether in respect of piety, he 1s 
Camden also 
mentions a Villars, a preacher, who came 
to England from France in a_ threadbare 
cloak, and grew rich here by a common cd- 
lection for him for reading a divinity lec 
ture. He was afterwards Chaplain to the 
Prince of Orange. : 
There is nothing to identify the Villars 
of the preceding paragraph with Villertws, 
but common speech that could change “ Wil- 
liam de Laune”’ into ‘‘ Gillim the Lame, 
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would have no difficulty in perverting such 
a name as Villerius, of the origin of which 
there is no clue known to me, 

In 1575, Loyseleur was legatee in the will 
of Channett Bringon, widow of John Cousin, 
minister of the French Church, deceased. 
She leaves to Anne, daughter of Francis de 
la Mare, minister, and of Katherine la 
Ferme, his wife, ‘‘ my daughter,’’ deceased, 
mentions her brother Ramond, minister, de- 
ceased, late of Geneva, and bequeaths to 
Peter Loyzeleur, Robert le Magon and Joel du 
Moulyn each twenty shillings for the prose- 
cution of their studies. T)he overseers of 
her will were Loyseleur and le Magon, minis- 
ters, and John MHenoch, deacon of the 
French Church. 

Lose'eur was dead, or otherwise not avail- 
able, at the time of Vautrollier’s last re- 
cnsion of Beza’s Testament, in 1587. The 
notes on the Gospels, originally translated 
by him, are stated to have been revised by 
J. Charpentier and augmented by G. Feu- 
guereius. Possibly the omniscience of the 


body of your readers will enable somewhat | 


to be added to the brief notes concerning 
“Villerius,’’ and these two commentators, 


| 
| 
| 


Readers’ Queries. 


J EHOSOPHAT !.--I should be very much 
obliged if any reader can give me re- 
corded instances of this ejaculation, with or 
without the qualification jumping. 


C. T. Onions. 


ALLOON-CAPTAIN. — In June, 1784, 
thirty Lieutenants of the Bombay 


Army of the Hon. East India Company, 


of whom nothing, beyond the bare names, | 
and two lines in the account of Marlorat in | 
etc.? There is no mention of any of them 


the ‘ Biographia Evangelica,’ seems to re- 
main upon record, 
J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
%, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


YRON AND CHATTERTON, A PARAL- 
LEL.—Although Byron’s interest in and 
reading of the works of Chatterton is well 
established, little attention has been given to 
his echoes or borrowings from ‘‘ the marvel- 
lous boy.” The parallel strikes me very 
forcibly between the opening of the ‘ Monody 


on... Sheridan’: 


When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away. 


and the couplet in one of Chatterton’s 
African Eclogues, ‘ Narva and Mored,’ lines 


So, when the splendour of the dying day 
Darts the mad lustre of the wat’ry way. 


Pure coincidence might account for this; 
but not the words alone, the structure and 
the melody are strangely similar, and Chat- 
terton’s poem is much admired and studied 
as one of his best productions in modern 
English, 

T. O. Masport. 


were made brevet-Captains. 

In ‘The East India Military Calendar,’ 
published in 1826, vol. iii., p. 244, the foi- 
lowing comment is made :— 


This occurred about the time when the rage 
for the newly-invented balloons was prevalent 
in England, and a variety of articles just then 
imported into Bombay by the ships of that 
season, were distinguished and recommended 
by that epithet, prefixed. _ We had _ balloon- 
buckles, balloon-buttons, balloon-hats, etc., ete. 
It was almost a matter of course that the 
newly-made Captains should also share in the 
distinction, and they were accordingly denom- 
inated “balloon-captains”—an appellation 
which they retained for many years. 


Are other instances known of the use of 
‘‘ balloon ’’ captains, buckles, buttons, hats, 


‘in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 


NEvux. 


‘“(VHOPPING AND “ SLEATING.’’— 


These two words occur as below in a 
record of the Court Baron of the Manor of 
North Meols, Lancashire, held in April 
1640 :— 

(a) The Jurie doeth present The. Balshaw for 
poullering in the Wicke Diche betwixt the 
meare and the hall of the Meales and chopping 
in the said poole takeing the lords’ fish. 

(b) The Jurie doeth present Thos. Rimer the 
elder for sleating his nebores goods in the 
winter tyme contrarie to the order of our Court, 


The word ‘‘poullering’’ is apparently 
from “ poller’’ or ‘‘ powler,’’ to beat in the 
water with a pole (Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’). But what is ‘‘ chop- 
ping’’? Does it refer to the spearing of 
fish? Among the many nominal appoint- 
ments made at the North Meols Courts year 
after year until quite recently was an 
‘* officer to look after and prevent persons 
from chopping and fishing in the pool and 
sluices between May and September.” 

As regards “sleating,’’ Halliwell has 
““slat,’’ to cast down violently or carelessly, 
to damage, or ill-use, or use roughly, Was 
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it in this sense that the term ‘“‘ sleating’”’ 
was used ? 
¥. H. 


ILLIAM LANE AND THE MINERVA 
PRESS.—I am engaged in a study of 

the publications of the Minerva Press (ap- 
proximate dates 1760 to 1830). If any of 
your readers can give me information re- 
lating either to William Lane himself, or to 
documents concerning the actual working of 
the press, 1 shall be most grateful. I should 


also be glad to know of any especially inter- | 
esting copies of the publications of this | 


press, 
DorotHy BLaKeEy. 
HOMAS ACTON OF BALLYGANNON- 
BEG.—Can any reader kindly give any 
information about the ancestry of Thomas 


Acton, of Bog Hall, Ballygannonbeg (part | 


of the lands of West Aston, or Kilmacur- 
ragh, Rathdrum, Co. Whicklow)? He mar- 
ried Alice Coventry, and his will is dated 
1645 and witnessed by his wife. He is sup- 
posed to have been a colonel of one of Crom- 
well’s regiments. 

A. D. ANNESLEY. 


IALLS.—A certain Benjamin Vialls was 
born at Fonteny, France, in 1815, and 
was registered as a British subject. Can any 
experienced genealogist kindly inform me 
where this birth entry would be registered, 
and where found at the present time? 


Henry Hartow. 


APTAIN JOHN STEVENS: HIS 
XVIII CENT. MSS. — In order to 
supplement my research in Anglo-Spanish 
literary relations, I am anxious to locate 
a collection of manuscripts of the early 
eighteenth century, left by Captain John 
Stevens. A part of these were sold’in Lon- 
don in 1919, but I have been unable to dis- 
cover the name of the last purchaser, 
assistance of your readers in 
would be much appreciated. 


R. H. 


IR JAMES FALSHAW, BART., AND 

THE SMITHS OF EGHAM.—What 
was the genealogy of Sir James Falshaw, 
Bart., the great railway and civil engineer 
and Lord Provost of Edinburgh? and what 
was the relationship or connection between 
him and the Smiths of Egham. (See clxi. 
244 and ante pp. 153, 191). 

Born 1810, died 1889, the son of William 
Falshaw, wool merchant, of Leeds, he is 


this quest 


The | 


stated in family papers of ours to have been 
“a cousin’’ of William States Smith, 
whitesmith of Doncaster, or of his wife, 
Catherine Aldam, of the Aldams of Frick. 
‘ley Hall, near Doncaster, William States 
| Smith, born 1791, being the elder son of 
_James Gouger Smith, of Egham and Lon- 
'don. According to ‘ Debrett,’ Sir James 
| Falshaw’s mother was neither a Smith nor 
| an Aldam, but Hannah Shaw, also of Leeds, 
j In what way, then, were the baronet and 
the Smiths, cousins ’’? 

Do any of the other nameg mentioned in 

/My query at clxi. 244, as relatives or con- 
_nections of the Smiths of Egham—Gouger, 
| Sibley, Godfrey, Bridges, Cross, Stapylton 
—occur in Sir James’s pedigree, as rela- 
| tives or connections of his? 
_ ‘Leeds ”’ reminds me that ‘‘ Mr. Cross’s” 
and his wife’s silhouettes are in Miers’ 
| Leeds style; and that Tadcaster, whither 
_James Gouger Smith came, from London 
,and Egham, to be ‘‘ Mr, Clough’s’’ agent, 
is near Leeds. 

If “‘ Mr. Clough’’ is identifiable, was he, 
| by any chance, a relative or connection of 

Sir James Falshaw’s? Or was Miers? Or 
' Gibbs, the other silhouettist, who is believed 
to have done James Gouger Smith? 
Debrett’ gives as Falshaw’s second wife, 

(his first was Anne Morkill, also of Leeds), 
Jane Gibbs, daughter of Thomas Gibbs, of 

Norwood. 

He left no issue, and the baronetcy, con- 
| ferred on him by Queen Victoria when she 
visited Edinburgh in 1876, during his Lord 
| Provostship, 1874-7, expired with him. 
M. §.-8. 


(‘APT. BRUCE, 26TH REGT.—Can any 
reader give me any information con- 
/cerning Capt. Bruce, 26th Regt.? I under- 
| stand that he had at least two daughters, 
one of whom married Dr. William Mon- 
crieffe, of Bristol (1745-1816), and_ the 
other was the wife of — Willoughby, of 
Bristol, and died in February, 1787. 


C. Roy Huvpieston. 


(GAINSBOROUGH’S PICTURES _IN 
| ITALY.—‘ A History of Music in Pic- 
tures’ (London, J. M. Dent, 1930) contains 
a photographic print of Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Johann Christian Bach (the eleventh 
son of the great Johann Sebastian Bach), who 
was known first as the ‘‘ Milanese’ and 
afterwards as the ‘‘ English’? Bach. The 
original oil is now in the Liceo Musicale di 
Bologna. Are there any other examples of 
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Gainsborough’s works in Italian public 
institutions? J. C. Bach was a Catholic 
convert, resided nearly ten years in Italy, 
and became organist in the Cathedral at 
Milan. He came to London in 1760, married 
the singer, Cecilia Grassi, in 1767, and died 
on Jan. 1, 1782. He was buried (in the 
B.C. part) of St. Pancras Old Churchyard. 
His wife, to escape from her late husband’s 
and her own creditors, the same year returned 
to Italy. She was a native of Bologna, and 
probably brought back with her the portrait 
of her husband to her old home. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


ARLY TRADE IN HUMAN HAIR. — 
I am seeking information about the 
trade in human hair in the past. Can any 
readers tell me what were the sources of the 
supplies? Wihat were the prices paid (a) 
to producers, (b) to merchants? To what 
various uses was the hair put? 


J. D. V. Warp. 


ORA OF NORTH WALES.—I shall be 

glad if anyone can give me the names 
and authors of any books on the flora ot 
North Wales. 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH POETS.—Mr. 
A. F. W. Ryder delivered under the 
auspices of the London County Council, at 
the Fox Council School Silver Street, Ken- 
sington, a course of twenty lectures on 
Shakespeare, beginning 25 Sept., 1912. Can 
anyone say if these lectures were published, 
and, if so, when and where? If not, was a 
more full syllabus issued than the leaflet in 
my possession? The like information is 
desired as to two following courses on (a) 
Scott and Wordsworth and their contem- 
oe: (b) Poets and Prose Writers of the 
ictorian Age. Who was Mr. Ryder? 
T. Cann Hucues. 
Lancaster. 
ACKINS’S HEY, LIVERPOOL.—What 
gave rise to this city district name and 
lent permanence to it? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
PIFESHIRE AND FORFARSHIRE 
REGIMENTS OF FENCIBLE IN- 
FANTRY.—These were founded in 1794 (?) 
Were they one regiment or two? and where 
¢an history and lists of members be found ? 


J, ARDAGH. 


FRECKLETON. 
(clxil. 166; s.v. ‘ Edmund Spenser ’). 


N his note on Joan Cope’s second husband, 
Mr. WEtpLy does not seem to have been 
aware that there were two men of the name 
Ferdinando Freckleton in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times. They can be identified 
from six groups of records, 

(i) ffernando the sonne of James ffreckle- 
ton, buried at St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- 
mondsey, 2 May 1596 (‘Parish Registers, 
1548—1609,’ p. 1,894). 

(ii) Ferdinando Freckleton, a scholar who 
took his B.A. at Oxford 4 April 1573 
(‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ ii. 532), 

(iii) Ferdinando Freckleton, who accord- 
ing to Burke, ‘General Armoury,’ died 27 
Feb. 1609. Burke gives no authority; this 
date is accepted by Mr. WELPLY. 

(iv) Ferdinando Freckleton, the son of 
Walter Freckleton, burgess of Warwick (vide 
‘Black Book of Warwick’), who made his 
will 26 Feb., 1606 (P.C.C. 28 Huddlestone), 
leaving his son Ferdinando ‘‘ as a token of 
my laste farewell twentie shillinge.’’ Testa- 
tor mentions his wife Margaret. Probate 
granted 13 April 1607. Despite the small 
bequest to his son Walter Freckleton was a 
very wealthy man. A Walter Freckleton 
and his wife Margaret, undoubtedly the 
same people, are mentioned in a fine dated 
43 Elizabeth (1601) relating to a messuage in 
Huntingdon (‘ Cal. Feet of Fines relating to 
Huntingdon,’ ed G. J. Turner, Camb. Antiq. 
Soc. (1913) No. 572). 

(v) Ferdinando Freckleton who re- 
ceived a grant of arms, details not given is 
described as of Huntingdon (Harl. MSS. 
1359. £.90b, 4966. f.65b.) 

(vi) Captain Sir Ferdinando Freckleton, 
captain of infantry at Newry and Dundalk. 
Ordered with a contingent of 2,000 men from 
Yorkshire 10 Oct. 1596 (‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1596-7,’ pp. 242, 252), repeated 12 
April 1597 (‘ Acts, 1597,’ p. 35, ‘ Acts, 1597,’ 
p. 24). One of five captains who with Sir 
Samuel Bagnall were assigned to the foot at 
Newry, 28 April 1599 (Hist. MSS. Com. 
‘ Hatfield House MSS.,’ ix. 147). There are 
continuous records of his services in Ireland 
in the Calendars of State Papers, Ireland. 
At first he was in command of fifty men, 
but later a hundred. He was recommended 
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by the Lord Deputy Mountjoy to the home 
authorities for his work, June 1600, and was 
transferred from Newry to Dundalk, 22 June 
1601. On St. James’s Day, also the corona- 
tion day of James I, he was one of fourteen 
entlemen knighted at Dublin Castle by Sir 
eorge Carey, Lord Deputy, Freckleton 
being one of the eight who _ were 
knighted after dinner. Among the re- 
mainder was Richard Boyle, later first 
Earl of Cork, and kinsman of Spen- 
ser’s second wife. He remained in the 
army after the reduction of its strength in 
July 1604, but was discharged before 24 May 
1608, when he is recorded among those who 
were born in England. Under the date 29 
Jan. 1610 his name is recorded among those 
servitors of Ireland who were willing to 
undertake and make good portions of the 
escheated lands in Ulster. 
tioned in the Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 


under date 13 Oct. 1611, as discharged, but | 


to receive 4s. per diem. He had actually 
been discharged much earlier. The record of 
his knighthood is confirmed in the Carew 
Calendar. The references to him are 
numerous, but in addition to the above the 
is recorded in the ‘ Patent Rolls of Chancery 
in Ireland, Jas. I.,’ vol. I., pt. i, p. 253, as 


having given information of intrusion into | 
lands and hereditaments held by the King | 


in chief by certain heirs who had not taken 
out their liveries on coming of age, and these 
lands were therefore granted to him. 

Dugdale records the funeral verses on the 
monument at Nether Eatendon (Ettingdon) 
to Sir Ferdinando’s wife (‘ Antiquities,’ p. 
497b). She died, aged eighty, on 13 Sept. 
1633. Her family were Porters, these having 
lived at Eatendon for many generations. 
There is no question of her marriage to the 
soldier whose record is given above, for his 
martial praises are sung as well as her 
domestic virtues. He had evidently died in 
Ireland, and she had returned to her family. 

Only one Ferdinando Freckleton is  re- 
corded as having received a knighthood, and 
it is certain that Nos. iv, v, and vi above 
are identical, also No. iii, either Burke or 
the calendarist of the Irish State Papers 
having erred in the date. Captain Sir Fer- 
dinando Freckleton may therefore, if his 
wife died at the age of eighty in 1633, have 
been the student of that name who graduated 
at Oxford in April 1573. In any case he 
was certainly a generation younger than the 
Ferdinando Freckleton who married Joan 
Cope as her second husband, for she married 
her first husband between 1557 and 1566. 


He is last men- | 


Joan Cope’s second husband was clearly 
the Ferdinando Freckleton who was bunied 
at Bermondsey on 2 May 1596. Incidentally 
this record was first brought to my notice by 
Mr. R. Brncuam Apams in ‘N, and Q.’ at 
cliii. 88 (30 July, 1927), but he jumped to 
the hasty conclusion that this Ferdinando 
Freckleton was the one who received the 
knighthood, and belonged to a family con- 
nected with Bermondsey, Surrey, and Hun- 
tingdon. 

Joan Cope’s first husband, Stephen Boyle, 
the father of Spenser’s second wife, was 
buried at Bradden, Northants, on 23 May 
| 1582, and “ fierdinando ffreckleton gent and 
| Joan Boyle gent weare maried ye xjth day 
of Januarie ”’ 1583 (Bradden Church Regis- 
sters, by permission of the Rev. C. K. 
| Gimson). 

It is interesting to note that the Chancery 
lawsuit dated 20 Nov. 1596 by which Spenser 
and his wife, with her two brothers, Alexan- 
| der and George, sued for the return of £100 
| of their father’s legacy which had been lent 


by Ferdinando and Joan Freckleton to 
| Edward Lucy of Warwickshire, was not re- 
_ plied to by either of the lenders. The impli- 
cation is that they were both dead, Joan 
some time previously, and that the lawsuit 
was commenced as soon after the death of 
Ferdinando Freckleton as possible, actually 
six months later. This lawsuit was first 
recorded by Mr. W. H. Wexpty in ‘N. 
and Q.’ at exlvi. 445 (21 June 1924). 


Doveras Hamer. 


ICHOLAS SPENCER OF CHESHIRE, 
1510 (clxii. 111, s.v. ‘ Edmund Spenser’). 
—An abstract of the undated will of Nicholas 
Spencer, of Northwicke, in the Diocese of 
Coventry and Lichfield, is printed in the 
Cheshire Sheaf (3 S. xv. 11), from P.C.C. 
30 Bennett; it mentions his children and 
makes his cousin James Spencer overseer, The 
will was proved at Lambeth, Aug. 26, 1510, 
by his son, Thomas Spencer, power being re- 
served to the other executor who was the 
widow Ellen. A note adds that the testator 
was a son of John Spencer of Congleton and 
father of — Spencer of Chester, according to 
the Cheshire Visitation of 1613, and that Sir 
James Spencer, Lord Mayor of London and 
knighted in 1529, was his brother. Abstracts 
of the will (1544) of Sir James Spencer, Kt., 
citizen and alderman of London, a parish 
ioner of St. James’s, Garlickhithe, with lands 
in Astbury and Congleton and of Jane 
(1552), widow of his brother Thomas Spen- 
cer, citizen and draper of London, are printed 
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in the same periodical (xviii. 58, 61-2), Later 
on Edmund Spencer occurs as deforciant in a 
Cheshire fine of two messuages, etc., in Con- 
gleton levied on March 20, 1625/6 (bid. 
xvii, 34); he was perhaps son of Roger Spen- 
cer of Congleton and born in 1600 (ante 


129). 
BEA. 


GEFTON, LANCASHIRE: LATIN MASS 
(clxii, 136).—Thomas Heavanson, curate 
of Low Church (Walton-le-Dale), continued 
to say Mass there openly and publicly ‘till 
near Christmas 1559, when he was forcibly 
stopped; Low Church was a chapelry of 
Blackburn whose vicar, James Hargreaves, 
was afterwards deprived. The “ old clergy of 
Lancashire and Cheshire not only retained 
their benefices, but to some extent kept up 
the old services ’’ for a number of years after 
1559 (The Cheshire Sheaf, 3S. iii, 66); ac- 
cording to tradition Garstang was one of 
these churches. The rector of Sefton, Anthony 
Molyneux, was a Marian priest and did not 
appear before the visiting Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Province in October, 
1559, nor did he appear personally at subse- 
quent Visitations of the Bishop of Chester in 
1563 and 1565, thaving finally gone abroad ; no 
doubt he was the Lovanist of this name who 
died and was buried at Louvain according to 
some Molyneux obits printed in Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs and Ches. It is noteworthy that 
Little Crosby, part of the old parish of Sef- 
ton, has remained wholly Catholic even to the 


present day. Mass was openly and publicly | 


said in Durham Cathedral and no doubt other 
churches during the Northern Rising of 1569. 
Mass may have been said in some parochial 
chapels in Lancashire in the reign of James 
II, when the Walmesleys obtained temporary 
possession of Langho, another chapelry of 
Blackburn, and when John Leyburn, Vicar- 
Apostolic of England, held a confirmation ser- 
vice at Euxton Chapel (claimed by Lord 
Molyneux) in 1637, Hugh Tootell, the Church 
historian whose pen name was Charles Dodd, 
being one of many who were then confirmed 
(Catholicon). There were perhaps other 
cases, for according to Thornber’s ‘ Historical 
Account of Blackpool ’ (1837), the church of 
Singleton-in-the-Fylde remained in Catholic 
hands till 1745 when a mob ejected the priest 
from his house and church, 


DMUND SPENSER: BRYAN 
_ TRAVERS (clxii. 149). — It has, I 
think, been stated that John Travers, who 
married Sarah, the poet’s sister, was the son 


of Brian Travers of Pille, Bishop-Tawton, 
Devonshire, and that the latter was not of 
the Lancashire family of Travers of Nateby. 
But Mr. WeEtpty’s article states that John 
Travers was of that family. Has this been 
proved ? 

The statement in the pardon of 1558 that 
Bryan Travers was of Crawley, Budworth, 
and Lodge, all in Cheshire, is curious. 1 
know of no places there called Crawley or 
Lodge. 

R. S. B. 


()WEN GLENDOWER: DESCENDANTS 

(clxii. 155).—From Alice (in some ac- 
counts Elizabeth), eldest daughter, descen- 
ded the Scudamores, she having married 
Sir John Scudamore; the present representa- 
tive is now apparently Mr. John Harford 
Stanhope Lucas-Scudamore, of Castle Shane, 
Co. Monaghan. 

The third daughter, Janet, married Sir 
John de Croft, of Croft Castle, Co. Here- 
ford, of whom there are many descendants, 
including Sir James Herbert Croft, 11th 
Bt., and the family of the late Archer Ber- 
nard Croft, of Greenham, Berks., who repre- 
sent the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Archer Croft, 3rd Bt. She married James 
Woodcock, who assumed the name and arms 
of Croft in 1792 and died in 1832. 

Margaret, 4th daughter, of Owen Glen- 
dower, appears to have married Sir Richard 
Monnington, Kt., but I do not know if there 
are any descendents from her. 

Another daughter is said to have married 
Henry Lord Grey, of Ruthin, but I can find 
no evidence of this in the elaborate account 
of the Ruthin family in ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ 2nd edn., except a quotation (p. 
157, n, of vol. vi) from the ‘ English Chroni- 
cle,’ to the effect that Owen Glendower took 
Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthin prisoner and 
forced him to marry one of his daughters. 
But no such wife is credited to him in this 


book. 
R: 


RS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. NOVEL- 
IST (clxii. 82, 157).—In the Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Admission Registers 
(vol. iii., p. 268), Jonathan Henry Lovett 
Cameron is said to be nineteen years old in 
1826, born at Lismore, and to be son of 
Hector Cameron. The place of birth and 
Christian names show definitely that he was 
a grandson of Verney Lovett. The Christian 
name of Colonel Cameron was_ therefore 

Hector. 

A. E. S. 
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7 DEATH OR GLORY-BOYS”’ (clxii. Greyhound has always been carried by the 
172). — In reply to Mr. Lawrence Messengers, the design varying a littl 

PuItres’s inquiry, 1 have always been | with each reign. 

given to understand that this was the name At the present moment, the members of 

by which the 17th Lancers were known. I | our Corps who were appointed in King 

believe the regiment were Light Dragoons Edward’s time wear his badge; the rest of 

before becoming Lancers, and that it was | us, appointed after the war, carry the 

so when it took part in the never to be for- | badge of his present Majesty. 

gotten charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- | V. WHEELER-Hotonan, 

klava, on 25 Oct., 1854. | King’s Foreign Service Messenger, 


WHARTON." }NGLISH VOWEL-SOUNDS IN LATIN 

This ‘‘canteen’’ nickname refers to the (clxii. 152).—M1ss Joan Parkes is no 
17th Lancers (Duke of Cambridge’s Own). | doubt right in thinking that the introduc. 
It is an ‘‘ impure journalese ’’ invention, | tion of English vowel-sounds into Latin was 
derived from the facts that the badge of | due to the change of values of the vowels in 
this regiment is ‘“‘ Death’s Head ’’—a repre- English itself. Professor Zachrisson, since 
sentation of a human skull—and that its | Skeat’s day, has shown that this later change 
motto is Or Glory. | took place earlier than had_ been thought, 
The badge and motto were both author- | and that by Shakespeare’s time the vowels 
ised by a Royal Warrant of 19 Dec., 1768 | were much as they are now, except perhaps 


(reference -— Public Record Office; | the u in ‘ but,” etc. That 7 had already its 
W.0.30/13), and were probably in use | present sound by the beginning of the seven- 
earlier. | teenth century is shown in an observation 


The regiment was raised in November, | made by Coryat during his travels in 1608. 
1759, as the ‘18th Light Dragoons,’’ be- | He writes in connexion with Bergamo 
coming ‘17th’ in 1763, on the disband- ; (‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ ed. 1905, ii. 59): 
ment of an earlier ‘‘ 17th Light Dragoons.’’ ‘‘ The Italian, when he uttereth any Latin 

Socrety ror Army Historican Researcn, Word wherein this letter ‘i’ is to be pro 

nounced long, doth always pronounce it as 

This attaches to the 17th Lancers, and @ double ‘e,’ viz., as ‘ee.’ As for example 
the origin of it is set forth in the ‘ History’ he pronounceth ‘ feedes ’ for ‘ fides,’ ‘ veeta’ 
of that regiment by the Hon, J. W. For- for ‘vita.’ ’’ It is interesting that the é of 
tescue, 1895—admirable, as are all the writ-  “ fides ” was treated as equally long with the 
ings of that eminent historian of our? Of “‘vita.” Coryat also shows that ee (not 
Army. On Nov. 7, 1759, the birthday of ea) had already something like its modern 
the 17th Light Dragoons, now Lancers, a | Sound. The learned parson ’’ who met the 
Board of General Officers was assembled to Duke of Stettin-Pomerania in 1602, may 
decide the dress of the new regiment; the have accommodated his pronunciation a little 
lace, they decided, was to be white with a to the needs of the foreigner. 
black edge, as sign of mourning for General G. C. Moore Smita. 
Wolfe, who had fallen in the moment of A 
victory, on Sept. 13, 1759, on the Plains of | 1 have always understood that the “ Eng 
Abraham outside Quebec; while further to lish’’ pronunciation of Latin was the de 
commemorate his death, Colonel Hale, the liberate introduction of Sir John Cheke 
commander of the new regiment, chose as (1514-1577), the tutor of Roger Ascham and 
badge for it, the death’s head, with the | of Edward VI—with a view to the extermina- 
motto ‘Or Glory’’; and these were ap- | tion of the old Latin prayers. He was cer- 
roved by George II (p. 7). tainly deeply interested in matters of pro 

nunciation, and a leading controversialist in 
the pronunciation of Greek. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
ADGE OF KING’S MESSENGERS, 

XVIII. CENT. (clxii. 100, 197).—(1) As BULL AND BELLINGER FAMILIES, 
far as I know, the Silver Greyhound Badge SOUTH CAROLINA (clxii. 45, 103).— 
worn by the King’s Messengers dates from | Burnaby Bull seems to have been a brother, 
the time of King Charles II. not a son, of William Bull, Lieutenant- 

Points (2) and (3) do not arise. The | Governor of South Carolina. His father, 
badge has not fallen into disuse. The Silver ' Stephen Bull, was one of the original settlers 
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of the colony, coming from England in 1669 | therein that Drake’s Golden Hind had a keel 


as deputy of Lord Ashley and later serving | 
ys Surveyor-General. Further information | 
about this distinguished colonial family will | 
be found in the South Carolina Genealogical | 
and Historical Magazine, i. 76-90 (1900). | 
Descendants include numerous representa- | 
tives of the Middleton, Manigault, Drayton, | 
Blake, Wannamaker, and White families. | 
See ‘Abridged Compendium of American | 
Genealogy,’ i. 512, and ili. 467. 


Rosert ApGer Law. 
Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


[HE BERMUDAS (elxii. 64, 142, 158).— | 

At the last reference the sea-going | 
qualities of the canoe are treated with con- 
tempt in that the occupants are assumed to 
be void of navigational powers. That they 
were seaworthy may be seen at clviii. 350, 
where it is shown on two occasions canoes 
containing Indians reached the shores of 
Germany, and Columbus was conversant with 
the fact that canoes from Guinea traded 
with Brazil. Unquestionably in this last 
case navigational aids of some sort were 
used, and it is less difficult, surely, to con- 
ceive navigation over the 650 miles which 
separate Bermuda from Cape Matthias. 
Canoes have passed over the 1,000 miles be- | 
tween Zanzibar and Seychelles and other: 
have carried on warfare between the South- 
East African coast and Madagascar—at least 
400 miles. These journeys were not all 
chance, the natives in each case had method, 
but that method, knowledge or simple intui- 
tion which comes to some of us at sea or in 
the heart of a desert has not been discovered. 
However, so far as canoe navigation between 
the Sandwich Islands in lat. 20° N. and the 
Society Islands in lat. 20° S. goes the 
chance find of a polished outer half of a 
cocoa-nut shell and the translation of a song 
have furnished the information known to the 
South Sea Islanders, and Mr, Weston 
Martyr in ‘A South Sea Saga’ (Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March 1930) has given us 
a most delightfully interesting and valuable 
story, charming in its simplicity. 

For those interested in sailing ships and 
European canoes, no better book than the | 
new “Sailing Ships, their History and 
Development as illustrated by the Collection 
of Ship-models in the Science Museum. | 
Part I. Historical Notes’? (pub. H.M. | 
Stationery Office, price 3s.) is available. An 


unpression from the silver matrix of the seal | 


| 


of Southampton (1588) very properly finds a | 


Place of honour on the cover. We learn 


eyes do not exist in human beings? 


is very unusual, 


measurement of only 47ft., yet she was 100 
tuns. 

John Davis, the navigator, examined the 
strait which bears his name with the Ellen 
of 20 tuns, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert lost 
his life, homeward bound from founding the 
oldest British {‘olony, in the Squirrel of 10 
tuns—she wuld certainly not be larger than 
the canoe that piloted Amerigo Vespucci and 
his companions to Bermuda and bore away. 


| captives in payment. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


VIOLET EYES AND SHAKESPEARE 
(clxii. 97).—Is your correspondent 
V.R. not mistaken in thinking that violet 
Many 
infants are born with what appear to be dull 
violet, or purple, eyes, and this tint gives 
way gradually, during the first year of life, 
to permanent blue, grey, hazel, or brown, 
the common colours. But occasionally, and 
rarely, this original violet tint does not 
change, and the child retains the uncommon 
and much-envied hue. About forty years 
ago, Miss Cullam, a pretty Cambridge girl, 
had these violet irises. Another girl, an 
assistant in a Stratford-on-Avon chemist’s 
shop, possesses violet eyes, which instantly 
attract attention, because of their rarity. 
Much rarer than violet eyes are vari- 


coloured or diverse eyes; one blue and the 
other brown. 


I have met two human freaks 
of nature with this disconcerting mishap 
and also one cat, coloured thus. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. 26, 
84, 143).—Printing white against a 
black background is as old as typography, or 
indeed older, for in the dotted prints or 
Schrotblatter of the fifteenth century the 
metal plates had the design cut in them as in 
a die, and were printed black from the relief 
surface. There are also many other kinds of 
printing which may be called black around 
white. See Schreiber’s ‘Handbuch der 
Holz und Metallschnitte,’ nos. 2869 and 2876. 
But printing in white ink on black paper 
There is a unique instance 
of it in the fifteenth century, the celebrated 
engraving of the Master E. S. called ‘ The 
Madonna with the bird on a grassy seat,’ 
made about 1467. See Max Lehr’s ‘ Geschichte 
... des... Kupferstichs, im XV Jahr- 
hundert,’ ii. p. 131 (no. 70); Plate 89, no. 
230; and Max Geisberg, ‘ Die Kupferstiche 
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des Meisters E.S.,’ Berlin, 1924, Plate 58. | 
Reproductions hardly convey the charm of an | 
original; four are known. 
May I refer readers interested in other | 
curious experiments in early printing to a 
forthcoming article, ‘ Pasteprints and Seal- | 
rints,’ in the next issue of Metropolitan | 

fuseum Studies. 
T. O. Massorv. 


About the end of the eighteenth century a | 
map of Warwickshire, which lies before me, | 
was printed white on black. It was en-| 
graved by S. Hall and published by W. Ed- 
wards, Ave Maria Lane; size Q94in. x 64in. 
The dense black background causes great diffi- 
culty in deciphering names, especially by 
artificial light, and it is not surprising that 
this experimental process failed to achieve 
popularity. 


Wm. JAGGARp. 


AND SIX” TAVERNS (clxii. 

121, 177).—In addition to the “ Old 
Coach and Six,’’ vaguely defined by Lar- 
wood and Hotten as being ‘‘ in Westmin- 
ster,’’ and the “‘ Coach and Six Horses ”’ in 
Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, mentioned at 
the last reference by MR. pE Castro, there 
was another tavern of this name in Wood | 
Street, Cheapside. ‘‘ Coach and Six Horses 
Yard’’ is given in the ‘‘ New Remarks of | 
London . . . collected by the Company of 
Parish-Clerks ’’ (1732) in defining the boun- 
daries of the parish of St. Alban’s, Wood | 
Street (p. 5) and on the same page occurs 
“Coach and Four Horse Yard,’’ also in 
Wood Street. The only name of this kind | 
which is shown in Wood Street on Rocque’s | 
Plan of London (1746) is ‘‘ Coach and 
Horses Yard’’; this is marked on the west 
side of Wood Street, a little to the south 
of Love Lane. 

It is possible that the ‘‘ Coach and Six ”’ 
in Westminster, which gave rise to the en- 
quiry at the first reference, may have been 
identical with the ‘‘ Coach and Horses ’’ at 
the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, previously 
to 1740, known as ‘‘ The Chequers.’’ This 
was the starting point of the daily service 


to Epsom and was a_ famous coaching ~ 
house. | 
AmBROSE Herat. | 
Beaconsfield. 
OHN AUDELAY: HAUGHMOND | 


ABBEY (clxii. 155).—As I collected the 
money for the excavation, in 1907, of this 
Abbey, when my friends, the late Sir W. H. 
St. John Hope and Sir Harold Brakspear, 


| to form part of one work, the MS. 


made a thorough examination of the site~ 
the former writing the history, and the 
latter making the plans, one of which, a 
coloured one, is in error dated 1906—I have 
an interest in anything concerning the place, 
(See the Archaeological Journal of December, 
1909.). It is a curious coincidence that the 


| query re above man was read by me this 
morning, 


27 Feb., and yesterday, when 
searching for a small book in my study | 
pulled out ‘The Poems of John Audelay, a 


| Specimen of the Shropshire Dialect in the 


Fifteenth Century.’ These were edited by 
the late Mr. James Orchard Halliwell, and 
published in 1844 for the Percy Society. My 
copy was given to me about twenty-two years 
ago by an antiquarian friend. 

In the Preface it is stated that the MS. 
is imperfect, and that the original formerly 
belonged to Farmer, and is now in Mr, 


| Douce’s collections, and regarding Audelay: 
| ‘* He was no Lollard. 


A pious priest, de- 
nouncing the opinions of Wickliffe, teaching 
that dissent and heresy would assuredly lead 
to damnation, he was yet well aware that 
the return of the leaders of his religion to 
their early discipline, was the only chance 


left for restoring orthodoxy.” 


Nearly all the poems given are religious, 
but that on King Henry VI., in which the 
author states that he is blind, is well worth 
reading. Mr. Halliwell remarks that 


Nothing seems to be known of Audelay be- 
yond the little that the sole existing MS. of 
his poems has recorded; and we have already 
selected all the biographical information to be 
derived from that source. The MS. Bodl. 546, 
formerly belonged to one John Audelay, whose 
name occurs in several places, but although of 
nearly the same period, it may be doubted 
whether this person was the Shropshire poet. 
It may also be added that a very good account 
of the MS. contents of Audelay’s poems is given 
in the recent Catalogue of Douce’s MSS., a 
oo now deposited in the Bodleian 
ibrary. 


The editor says also that 


The greater portion (of the roe) ae 
‘ing un- 
fortunately imperfect; but the following 
colophon is found about the middle of it:— 
. Iste liber fuit compositus per Johannem 
Awdelay, capellanum, qui fuit secus et surdus, 
in sua visitacione, ad honorem Domini nostri 
Jhesu Christi, et ad exemplum aliorum, 1m 
monasterio de Haghmon, Domini 
millesimo ccce.mo vicessimo vi.to cujus anime 
propicietur Deus. Amen.” 


I presume that it was possible that the 
poet’s surname was not Audelay, as I under 
stand that when a man became a monk he 
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ten dropped his surname, if he had one, 
after the name of the 
Jace where he was born. If so, the poet 
may have been of Audley—as now spelt—in 
(0, Stafford, some 25 miles, across country, 
from Haughmond. 

In the verses in which he says a copy of 
the MS. can be obtained ‘‘ by the reader, on 
condition that he will pray for the author’s 
soul,” occur the words 


Jon the blynde Awdelay ; 


zet I, called Iilderim. 
o F. Basier. 


INDOW SURNAME (clxi. 335, 376). - 
Having just come across an interesting 
instance of this surname variously spelled 
Wyndowe, Windowe, I venture to sent it 
hoping that it will be of service to the in- 
quirer. 
John Thomlinson of Brisco Hill, Carlisie, 
died without issue and left the manor of 


Allonby and his other possessions in trust 


The furst prest to the Lord Strange he was, | for the two daughters of his brother William, 


Of thys chauntré here in this place, 

That make thys bok by Goddus grace, 
Deeff, siek, blynd, as he lay, 

Cujus anime propicietur Deus. 

As I do not know what notes Mrs. CopE 
may have on Audelay, it is very likely that 


eee will net be of much assistance to | fore 1860, when the manor was held by Mrs. 


| George Reay and her sister. 


her. If not already searched, I suggest the 
older publications of Shropshire Notes and 
Queries, Salopian Shreds 
(extinct), and J'ransactions of the Shrop- 
shire Archaeological Society. I have a num- 
ber of parts of the first of these publications, 
and have searched indexes in vain. 


Herpert SouTHaM. 


“NOSEY PARKER” (clxii. 10, 52, 87). 


—This slang term has now become his- 
toric through being quoted in the House of 
Commons, 

On 3 March, during a debate on the Lon- 
don County Council General Powers Bill, 
it was contended that several proposed pro- 
visions in the Bill were too inquisitorial, 
and Mr. Herbert Williams, the Conserva- 
tive Member for Croydon, said while no 
one “admired the amazing administrative 
ability of the L.C.C. more than he did, he 
objected to ‘ Nosey Parkerism’ in _legisla- 
tion,’ his remarks being received with 
laughter. 

E, E. NewrTon. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


(JHIVER : ORIGIN OF NAME WANTED 

(clxii. 63).—Konstantin Jirecek in his 
‘Geschichte der Serben’ (1911-1918) leads 
our attention to the names ‘“‘ Oliver,”’ 
“Orlando,” ‘‘ Paladine,’’ which appear im 
old Serbian history, and suggests that the 
legend of Charlemagne was known at this 
time in Dalmatia and Serbia. Another 
example of this same name in Serbia is 
Olivera,” daughter of the Prince Lazar, 
who after her father’s death and after the 
battle at the Blackbird’s Field (Kosovo 
Polie) became the wife of the Sultan Baya- 


' who lived in Ireland. 
_ married Captain Samuel Wyndowe. 
the inheritance was divided Samuel Wyn- 
| dowe became lord of the manor. 
succeeded by his son Oliver Thomlinson 


and Patches | 


The eldest daughter 
When 


He was 
Wyndowe, who died in London sometime be- 


The two ladies 
| were the sisters of Oliver Thomlinson Win- 
| dowe, who placed a memorial window in 
| Bromfield Church to a member of the Thom- 
| linson family. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


| E BROAD ARROW (clxii. 155).—-The 
earliest known date of the use of The 
| Broad Arrow as a Government ‘‘ mark ’’ is 
| 1554. See Journal of the Society for Army 
| Historical Research, vol. ix., p. 175, with 
illustrations. 


J. H. Lestte, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


| RAILWAY LORE (elxii. 81, 142, 159).—The 
| very last broad-gauge passenger train to 
| leave Paddington was the 5 p.m. to Ply- 
'mouth on the previous Friday, and the last 
| broad-gauge train into Paddington was the 
‘night mail which arrived about 5.30 on the 
| Saturday morning, an hour and a half late. 
J. Cotes. 

| Wellington, Somerset. 


| UTHORS WANTED (clxii. 173). — 1. The 
lines 


Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus Ulixes, 
Et tamen aequoreas torsit amore eas, 


do not begin a poem, but are 123-124 of the 
second book of Ovid’s ‘ Ars Amatoria.’ Though 
not the beginning of a poem they are, however, 
the beginning of an episode. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxii. 138, 179).—I have 
a ‘ Margaret Catchpole ’ third edition, 1846, 
by ‘the Rev. Richard Cobbold, Rector of 


Worthan.” 


C. WANELYN. 
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Arnold of Brescia. By G. W. Greenaway. 


(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d. 
net). 
WE should expect Mr. Greenaway to do 


great service to the study of medizval 
history. Here is a monograph which ‘has 
caught up and carries further the new 
tradition in historical research, with its 
combination of patient discrimination in 
the examination of records, imaginative 
vitality and intellectual sympathy. The 
conception of impartiality has in recent 
years has been much deepened, enlarged, 
enriched, so to say, with content, and in no 
field of historical work does this show more 
conspicuously than in work touching the 
history of the Church. Arnold of Brescia 
is a figure well caleulated to exemplify ali 
this, having his place in the very thick of 
that struggle from which it seems there will 
never be discharge, the struggle to keep the 
Church on the one hand at a true vantage- 
ground within the world, and on the other, 
amid necessary worldly means and _posses- 
sions, free from the perils of strangle-hold. 
Much history has n written on the 
assumption that the motives in the fighters 
for the temporal power of the Church, were 
virtually always more or less crude greed, 
and that those of its impugners partook of 
infidelity. No doubt, in good measure, his- 
tory so written has reflected each side’s con- 
temporary opinion of the other. Arnold of 
Brescia belonged to those who went in dread 
and hatred of the strangle-hold. His life 
focussed and voiced strong currents of 
thought in his day; his appeal to the Chris- 
tian consciousness was in its essence one 
with that of St. Francis of Assisi; a certain 
kinship with Savonarola will strike every 
student of his career. But his fiery mind 
and force of personality, born leader as he 
was of men, carried him across the confines 
of Church reform. In controversy he threw 
himself on Abailard’s side; in politics he 
embraced the cause of civic development, 
and was involved in the rise and fortunes 
of the Roman Republic of the twelfth cen- 
tury. On this latter topic, Mr. Greena- 
way’s two careful chapters should be found 
very useful. On Abailard, too, he gives us 
some valuable pages. He tells yet again 
the oft-told story of the encounter between 


Abailard and St. Bernard at the Coupe 
of Sens. In explanation of Abailard’s y¢ 
fusal to plead, he offers a suggestion, drawn 
from Berengar of Poitier’s * Apology for 
Peter Abailard,’ that a private conference 
of the bishops had decided on Abailard’s 
condemnation before the public hearing of 
the case began, and that Abelard’s having 
had news of it contributed to his decision 
to refuse to plead and appeal to Rome, 
This at first sight very doubtful Supposi- 
tion is backed up by mention, in the othela 
report of the Council sent to the Pope, of 
an examination of Abailard’s works made 
‘* pridie ante factam ad vos appellationem.” 
We quote the Latin phrase from a footnote, 
and this reminds us to acknowledge grate 
fully the lavish care with which the sourees 
for statements have been given us verbatim 
in the notes. The full documentation of 
the book is, in fact, one of its outstanding 
features. Another is the unobtrusively 
easy and correct writing. 

What is known of Arnold of Brescia is 
too meagre to enable any detailed portrait 
to be drawn of him. Our author, neverthe- 
less, brings out clearly the evidence for un- 
common eloquence and charm of personality. 
He died the tragic death of a heretic and 
a pernicious demagogue, and, compared with 
the influence he wielded and the resounding 
name he made, little enough came of his 
life. Nevertheless, he represents, though 
not always in mode to call forth sympathy, 
that corrective movement in history which, 
though so often doomed to failure, yet for 
ever, and even in defeat, makes its presence 
subtly felt against the insolence of power 
and the hardening effect of riches. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When answering a query, or referring to ap 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and Me 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

sending a letter to be forwarded’ to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘“N. & Q! to which the letter refers, 

Tae Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any’ 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed b 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street. High arn 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C. 
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